be examined three or four times a year and a general inspection should be made of the entire system once annually. The small sewers at the upper ends of systems and all sewers having exceptionally flat grades should be examined whenever flushed by hand, the interval between such inspections varying with local conditions but usually not exceeding one or two months, where systematic and thorough flushing is practised.
The general annual inspection is a continuation of the monthly inspections of the small sewers requiring flushing. Most of this work should be done during the warmer portion of the year, when the manhole covers are accessible and easily removed. The masonry sewers large enough to permit of direct internal inspection may be examined during the winter, when the temperature and quality of air in the sewers are more favorable than during hot weather.
The annual inspection should be sufficiently thorough to reveal any defects in the masonry of manholes or large sewers and to detect the presence of unusual deposits. This may generally be done by merely noticing the stream of flowing sewage at the manholes. If there is obstruction, it will be evident at the manhole next above, where the sewage will be found to be backing up. Occasionally, a more thorough examination should be made to learn of the condition of the smaller pipe sewers. This can be done by looking through the sewers from manhole to manhole, often without artificial light or reflectors. Where necessary, mirrors may be used for throwing a pencil of light through the pipe or candles on floats may be sent through the sewer if gases are absent. By means of such light, it will be possible to detect any serious defects in the pipe, although small cracks are difficult if not impossible to see at a distance from the manhole. Such thorough inspection need not be made annually, but should be made often enough to give the superintendent a'clear knowledge as to the general condition of the sewer system.
Careful and complete records, conveniently indexed, should be made of all inspections. Where repairs are found to be necessary, even though they be slight, like the pointing of the brickwork above the frost line in manholes, they should be promptly made.
When a sewer is to be entered or a lighted lamp or caudle is to be lowered into it, great care should be exercised to avoid danger of explosion. Men accustomed to this work will quickly perceive the presence of illuminating gas or gasoline vapor by the odor. This is the safest method of testing the air, but the observer should be careful to note